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CHARLES E. GIBBONS: 1886-1941 


HE death of Charles E. 
Gibbons on New Year’s 

night, as the result of an es ee 
injury, has deprivedthe children = ie 
of America of one of their most 
valued friends. To his associates 
in the National Child Labor 
Committee it has brought a per- 
sonal sorrow that can hardly be 
expressed. 

Mr. Gibbons had completed 
twenty-five years of service with 
the Committee on December 1. 
During this quarter of a cen- 
tury, first as a field investigator 
and later as Director of the De- 
partment of Investigation, he 
had made many pioneer studies 
of child labor conditions in vari- 
ous states of the Union, reveal- 
ing conditions of abuse which 
were little known to the general 
public. His testimony at the Sugar Stabilization hearing in 
1933 was chiefly instrumental in securing child labor pro- 
visions in the succeeding Sugar Acts. His outstanding re- 
port of the serious hardships and denial of education for 
children in the tiff mines area of Washington County, 
Missouri, resulted in a program of child welfare for that 
region. At his death Mr. Gibbons was completing a report 
of a field study of children kept out of school for work on 
cotton and other crops. 

Owen R. Lovejoy, who was General Secretary of the 
National Child Labor Committee when Mr. Gibbons 
joined its staff in 1916, tells us that Mr. Edward N. 
Clopper, then Assistant Secretary of the Committee and 
“an excellent judge of workers,’ discovered Mr. Gibbons 
and on his recommendation the appointment was made. 

“IT remember well,’ writes Mr. Lovejoy, “when Mr. 
Gibbons came to the National Child Labor Committee as 
one of our expert field investigators—a young man filled 
with a deep and serious enthusiasm, eager to devote his 
talents and labor to social service. We always knew we 
could rely on him for a clear unvarnished picture of con- 
ditions as he found them and for wise and constructive 
plans for their improvement. And much of the success 
of the Committee has been due to the faithful solid work 
he did. 

‘He was a realist. Successes never inflated him; failures, 
while they depressed, did not discourage him. He did not 








hesitate when necessary to nego- 
tiate with the opposition for such 
advantage as could be gained for 
defenseless children, but he 
never compromised with his own 
ideals. 

“Thousands of American chil- 
dren, especially in those regions 
where the American family farm 
has surrendered to the imper- 
sonal corporation, owe to Mr. 
Gibbons their chance to share in 
such educational advantages as 
our country offers, together with 
an opportunity to play and grow 
which would otherwise have 
been denied them. He will con- 
tinue to live in the memory and 
hearts of his many friends, while 
the imprint of his faithful ser- 
vice will help fashion the lives 
of that larger number who never 
knew him. The knowledge of such a record will certainly 
prove a real consolation to the widow and a rich inheritance 
for the children.” 

Mr. Lovejoy’s tribute is echoed by all who have been 
associated with Mr. Gibbons in his work. ‘‘He was one of 
the most thorough and conscientious investigators I have 
ever known,” said Courtenay Dinwiddie, the present Gen- 
eral Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee. ‘His 
reports were always beyond question in their accuracy. He 
brought out not only the working conditions which meant 
hardship and suffering for children per se but also the sig- 
nificant social facts of the whole vicious circle of child labor, 
poverty, undernourishment; poor health, and lack of school- 
ing which are so universally companions of one another.” 

Everyone who worked with Mr. Gibbons during the 
past twenty-five years became his personal friend. Mr. Din- 
widdie has expressed the feeling of all of us, ‘‘It is as a 
warm human personality and as a true loyal friend that 
he will be most greatly missed by those who had the 
privilege of working with him.” 

Tributes to-Mr. Gibbons’ work and character have come 
to the office from many organizations and individuals with 
whom he has worked in the various states. One of these 
notes came on the margin of a belated report sheet sent in 
by a county school superintendent in Missouri. From a man 
who had known him only in passing, it was characteristic 
of the intensity even of his briefer human contacts. 
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TURKEY PICKING UNDER 
WAGE-HOUR ACT 


EVERAL people who have visited turkey picking sheds 
S tell us that ““The Christmas Turkey” in the December 
issue of The American Child gives a very true impression 
of working conditions in those establishments. The best 
news is from the Federal Children’s Bureau which informs 
us that turkey picking sheds are held to be “factories” and 
therefore under the child labor provisions of the Wage- 
Hour Act. The Children’s Bureau is now making inspec- 
tions in this industry, and the young turkey picker, we 
hope, will soon be as outmoded as the child mill-hand. 


CONGRESS AMENDS DISTRICT LAW 


HE District of Columbia child labor law has been 

amended to permit children to appear on the stage at 
14 years, provided the child has completed the eighth grade 
and does not appear in more than two performances a day 
or for more than three hours a day. Heretofore, by virtue 
of the night work provisions of the child labor law, no 
person under 18 years could appear on the stage in the 
Nation’s capital. The National Child Labor Committee has 
long considered an 18-year age minimum for child actors 
far too drastic, and considers this amendment a move in 
the right direction. 


COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


HE Board of Trustees has appointed a special com- 

mittee, consisting of Homer Folks, F. Ernest John- 
son and E. C. Lindeman, to consider child labor develop- 
ments arising from the war situation. On recommendation 
of this committee the Board adopted the statement on chil- 
dren engaging in agriculture in wartime which appears 
on the opposite page. 

* * 

‘“‘How Good Is the Good Earth”’ is the title of a new 
pamphlet by Mr. Dinwiddie describing the activities and 
achievements of the Farm Security Administration program, 
especially its rural rehabilitation and tenant purchase loan 
services. Just as the pamphlet went to press, the Foreword 
points out, the Byrd Committee on Non-Essential Federal 
Expenditures recommended the complete elimination of 
the Farm Security Administration. This pamphlet should 
be useful in combatting this absurdly shortsighted and 
destructive proposal. 

* *% 

Mr. Dinwiddie has been in Washington several times 
during the month conferring with members of Congress, 
representatives of the Children’s Bureau and other agencies 
on various matters of interest to the Committee, including 





Farm Security Administration appropriations, the Tolan 
bill regulating private employment agencies, the Thomas- 
LaFollette bill to extend the child labor provisions of the 
Wage-Hour Act to children working in agriculture away 
from the home farm, the distribution of agricultural labor, 
and standards for the emergency employment of school 
children in agriculture. 
* * * 

The Committee is circularizing State Departments of 
Education to find out to what extent children have been 
released from school to assist in harvesting crops, the 
various plans tried out, the ages and grades of the children 
affected, and the effect upon the school program. 


* * * 


A small meeting has been called jointly by the National 
Child Labor Committee and the National Council on 
Household Employment to consider standards for the part- 
time employment of school girls in domestic work. Reports 
indicate a marked increase in this type of employment. 

* * * 


Child Labor Day was observed for the thirty-sixth year 
on January 24-26. Up to January 30, 369 requests for 
Child Labor Day material had been received from 38 
states. Observance of Child Labor Day was widely pub- 
licized in the educational, religious and labor press. 


Among articles prepared by Miss Clugston in connec- 
tion with Child Labor Day, are those appearing in the 
National Humane Review, Metropolitan Church Life, the 
New Leader and the International Altrusan. 

* 7 * 


The Committee is making plans for its Thirty-Seventh 
Annual Meeting to be held in connection with the National 
Conference of Social Work in New Orleans next May. 
Two afternoon sessions are planned—one will discuss the 
need for Federal regulation of children in industrialized 
agriculture and the speakers will be Congressman Spark- 
man of Alabama and Will W. Alexander, Director of the 
Rosenwald Fund. The second meeting will be held jointly 
with the Louisiana Council on Migrants and Transients. 
Mr. Myron Falk, Chairman of the Louisiana Council, 
will be the main speaker. It is hoped that a rural school 
teacher who has worked directly with migrant children in 
that part of the country will also be on the program. 

% * * 

Mr. Dinwiddie has accepted membership on an Ad- 
visory Committee on the Protection of Young Workers 
appointed by Secretary Perkins. 


* * * 


Census returns on child labor, school attendance, and 
the educational attainment of persons over 25 years of age 
(which replace the illiteracy figures of former Censuses), 
are being tabulated as they are received. They will be pre- 
sented from time to time in The American Child. 

* % * 


Mr. Dinwiddie discussed child labor problems before 
the Greenwich Village Historical Society on January 13. 
Miss Lyne spoke before the Women’s Society of the Com- 
munity Methodist Episcopal Church in Jackson Heights, 
Long Island, on January 20. Mr. Sidel spoke before the 
Consumers League of Delaware on January 19. 
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HE National Child Labor Committee is acutely aware 

that the United States, as well as all other liberty lov- 
ing countries, is in the midst of an unprecedented world 
crisis, and that all of us must use our resources to the utmost 
to insure that we shall be able to walk in paths of liberty 
in the future. In such an emergency we must be ready to 
reconsider from time to time, as the situation develops, the 
protective standards that have been built up during peace 
time. We must weigh their importance in preserving the 
essential strength and soundness of the democracy for 
which we are fighting. On the other side of the balance, 
we must place the possible value of their relaxation as a 
factor in maintaining freedom in the world. 

One of the requisites in preserving the essential strength 
and soundness of our democracy is to safeguard the health, 
vitality and education of all citizens especially those in the 
formative years of life. 

Any proposal, therefore, which would lower existing 
standards relating to education and the employment of 
children should be examined with great care, both as to 
the reality and the urgency of the need for work by children 
and as to the degree of harm that might result to the 
children. 


In the light of these considerations, the National Child 
Labor Committee proposes the following guides for the 
appraisal of any suggestions for relaxation of present child 
labor and school attendance standards. 


I, The employment of school pupils for agricultural work 

during school hours 

1. Every proposal for modifying school requirements in 
order to permit pupils to help temporarily in agricul- 
tural work should be considered strictly on the basis 
of facts ascertained at the time as to the alleged emer- 
gency and should be authorized only after the state 
farm placement service in the state concerned has cer- 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN IN AGRICULTURE IN WARTIME 


Following reports from many states that educational and child labor standards are being relaxed 
to permit school children to be employed in emergency agricultural work, the Board of Trustees of the 
National Child Labor Committee on January 28 adopted the following statement of principles that it 
believes should govern such actions: 


tified that sufficient adult labor is not available at 
reasonable wages. 


2. The Governor, the State Department of Education, the 
State Department of Labor or the Farm Placement 
Service should, in every state, be responsible for initiat- 
ing the discussion of any such proposal by the Depart- 
ments named, and any decisions and plans for em- 
ployment of school pupils should be such as are 
approved by these Departments. 


3. In no case should school pupils be employed because 
their labor can be secured more cheaply than that of 
adults. If pupils are called upon to cultivate or harvest 
crops on a piece rate basis they should be paid at the 
same rate as adults. 


4. Temporary release of pupils from school for agricul- 
tural work, away from the home farm, should be lim- 
ited to those 14 years of age or over, unless in case of 
extreme emergency. Preference should be given ordi- 
narily to older pupils. Administratively, it may be found 
desirable to limit the release of children to those in 
specified school grades rather than on an age basis only. 


5. School time lost because of temporary emergency agri- 
cultural labor should be made up. 


6. Recruiting of labor of pupils in school for emergency 
agricultural work should be done as a community en- 
terprise, under plans that have been approved as 
proposed above, and should be under educational 
supervision. 


II. Child labor standards and emergency agricultural 
work outside of school hours 
Regulations, where any exist, controlling the use of 
children in agricultural work outside of school hours, 
are so low throughout the country generally, that there 
should be no occasion for relaxing them for emergency 
agricultural work. 


CHILD WORKERS: URBAN AND RURAL 


HE last issue of The American Child presented the 
1940 Census figures on the employment of minors 
under 18 years by main geographical areas. The following 
table gives these figures by urban, rural non-farm and rural 


farm communities. It is disturbing to find that roughly 
one out of every twelve children of 14 years and one out 
of every seven children of 15 years are in the labor force 
in rural farm districts. 


PER CENT OF PERSONS 14-17 YEARS, INCLUSIVE, IN LABOR FORCE 
AND NOT IN LABOR FORCE BUT IN SCHOOL 


UNITED STATES URBAN RuRAL NON-FARM RURAL FARM 

Not in Not in Not in Not in 

Labor Labor Labor Labor 

In Labor Force; In Labor Force; In Labor Force; In Labor Force; 

Force in School Force in School Force in School Force in School 

eee 3.7 83.9 1.4 88.3 2.6 83.4 8.5 76.7 
ee 6.8 80.8 4.3 87.3 5.3 79.6 14.1 69.9 
16 Yeafs.........:....... 15.4 69.9 11.6 77.6 14.1 67.8 22.3 57.8 
OO eee 27.5 55.7 25.3 62.2 25.1 53.9 43.3 44.6 
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HAVE YOU READ 


COTTON PLANTATION LABorERS. By S. Earl Grigsby and 
Harold Hoffsommer, Louisiana State University and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. Louisiana Bulletin No. 328. February 1941. 


The purpose of this study, based on personal interviews 
with 27 plantation operators and 254 of their farm labor- 
ers, was to analyze social and economic conditions of Negro 
farm laborers in a typical cotton growing region of the 
Mississippi delta area, Concordia Parish, Louisiana. 


Results show (1) a high degree of tenancy and of con- 
centration in farm ownership. (2) Little migration — 90 
per cent of the workers were born in Louisiana or just 
over the line in Mississippi. (3) More than three-fourths 
had always done farm work. (4) More than half the 
children 10 to 14 years and one-fifth of those 5 to 9 years 
were working. (5) During the slack season the average 
number of employees per plantation was six, in the 
busiest month it rose to 40. (6) Daily earnings of families 
with dependents were in a ratio of $1.51 to $1.00 for 
families without dependents. (7) A large proportion had 
annual incomes of less than $150 from agriculture. Those 
in higher income brackets made the extra amount from non- 
agricultural sources. (8) No relationship seemed to exist 
between size of income and amount of education. 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION. Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. 
The H. W. Wilson Co., New York City. 1941. $1.25. 


Federal aid to education is two years older than the 
United States Constitution. From the first Federal land 
grant down to the New Deal, we have in this debate hand- 
book its history, told through excerpts, briefs pro and con, 
and bibliographies. This highly controversial subject is 
treated logically rather than controversially by experts who 
differ more as to the extent that Federal aid would mean 
Federal control of education than in respect to its need. 
Included in the discussion are our present inequalities of 
educational opportunity, Negro, adult and vocational edu- 
cation, teacher training, States’ rights and agricultural 
migration. 


MEXICAN MIGRATORY WORKERS OF SOUTH TEXAS. By Selden 
C. Menefee. U. S$. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1941. 


This publication, issued by the W.P.A. Division of Re- 
search, deals with Mexican workers in the Winter Garden 
area of southern Texas who migrate according to a fairly 
definite and uninterrupted work pattern among four crops, 
cotton, spinach, onions and beets. Three hundred families 


interviewed in Crystal City comprised a random sample of — 


approximately one-third of all Mexican families in the 
town and its vicinity. It is the usual story of large families, 
low incomes, poor housing, bad sanitation and a disgrace- 
ful level of schooling, added to gradual displacement of 
workers because of decreased production of spinach and 
onions and increased mechanization in the harvesting of 
beets. The study is of particular value in showing that even 
comparatively regular employment in seasonal agricultural 
labor does not today provide sufficient income for migratory 
workers. 


TWO NEWSBOY FATALITIES IN INDIANA 


Gaye eee LOVELAND, an 11-year-old newsboy of 

Indianapolis, was fatally injured on January 9 while 
delivering papers on a route he had acquired only two days 
earlier. After waiting at a railroad crossing until a west 
bound train had passed, he started on his bicycle across 
the track and was knocked down by an east bound train. 

John Carpenter, 15-year-old newspaper carrier boy of 
Michigan City, Indiana, was fatally injured at 4:15 p.m. 
on November 19 when his bicycle was struck by an auto- 
mobile. The driver of the car said the boy swerved sud- 
denly into the path of the car. He drove his car into a 
ditch in a vain effort to avoid striking John. 

Indiana, it will be recalled, is the State which last year 
exempted newsboy carriers from all provisions of the child 
labor law, including the minimum age, hours, work permit 
and physical examination requirements. 


school. 





Education is a luxury for most migrant children. 


I believe that every child in America should be freed 
from exploitation and given the opportunity to go to 
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